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7. Russia agrees to dispatch two army corps, followed by 
more 11 necessary. 

8. Hostilities may be continued against the Entente with- 
out previous reference to the national councils of both coun- 
tries. 

On December 3 it was announced that the Armenian Re- 
public had agreed to become friendly in its relations with 
Russia, and that the latter power, in consequence, had called 
off the attacks of the Turkish Nationalists and of its own 
forces, and that Armenia was "at peace." 

Naturally, this "accomplished fact" disconcerted the major 
powers of the West; it made of none effect the negotiations 
of the League for "mediation" and at once made perilous the 
remedial labors of the Near East Relief Fund representa- 
tives, who are under the ban of the Russian Government. 



with the governments of the members of the League in be- 
ginning the preliminary work necessary for ultimate success 
and to lend to the present effort an assistance which can in 
no way encroach upon its own perfect liberty of action. 



THE MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR 
COMMISSION 

Wishing to have the United States represented in a "con- 
sultative" capacity on the League's permanent military, 
naval, and air commission, the President of the Council of 
the League, late in November, cabled to Washington the fol- 
lowing communication: 

The Council of the League of Nations, acting on a unani- 
mous recommendation of the permanent military, naval, and 
air commission of the League, passed at its meeting in Gen- 
eva on November 25, invites the Government of the United 
States to name representatives to sit on that commission in 
a consultative capacity during the study by the commission 
of the question of the reduction of armaments — a study 
which the Council has requested the commission to under- 
take forthwith. 

The permanent advisory commission was constituted by 
the Council of the League at its meeting in Rome last May, 
and held its first session at San Sebastian in August. The 
commission is at present composed of military, naval, and 
aerial officers of States represented on the Council of the 
League. Its decisions are purely advisory and not in any 
sense binding, but they represent the common technical judg- 
ment of the experts of many countries. 

It would of course be perfectly understood that the pres- 
ence of the representatives of the United States would in no 
way commit the American Government to whatever opinions 
may be finally put forward in the report of the commission. 
Nor, indeed, can that report itself be more than a basis for 
' the consideration by the members of the League of the meas- 
ures of reductions in armaments which united action may 
enable them to achieve. Nevertheless, just as in the case of 
the financial conference at Brussels, the presence of an 
American representative, whose function was only that of 
giving and receiving information, was an important factor 
in the success of the work of the conference, so it cannot be 
doubted that the general consideration of the subject of the 
reduction of armaments will be greatly facilitated if the 
Government of the United States can see its way to be rep- 
resented in a similar manner at the meetings of the perma- 
nent advisory commission. 

The problem is one to which public opinion in all countries 
attaches the highest importance. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the reduction of arma- 
ments is essential for the well-being of the world, and that 
unless some measures of relief can be found by international 
co-operation for the excessive taxation due to armaments, 
the general economic situation must become increasingly 
worse- 

The Council in extending this invitation cannot but hope 
that the Government of the United States, particularly in 
view of the attitude of America toward the question of the 
oompetltlon in armaments, will not refuse to associate Itself 



MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 

At midnight, November 30, General Alvaro Obregon took 
the oath of office and became President of the Republic of 
Mexico, the fourth official of that rank to assume such re- 
sponsibilities in days of peace and with no revolt under way 
anywhere within the State. As is the custom, he gave no 
inaugural message, either on taking the oath or in meeting 
the national legislature the next day. 

But the day prior to his inauguration he sent forth a 
statement, which we append, that may be fairly deemed his 
working policy as an executive in whom there is more con- 
fidence, both within and without the Republic, than has been 
given to any President for many years past. General Obre- 
gon (which, by the way, is Mexican for "O'Brien") said in 
this statement: 

The provisional government under President de la Huerta 
did not request such membership, and it is the intention of 
this government to continue this policy of aloofness, as Mex- 
ico in making overtures for membership in the League would 
engage in a humiliating act, entirely inconsistent with its 
traditional national pride. 

The great problem I face as the next Mexican executive 
is that of general reconstruction. I have reflected my atti- 
tude toward various problems in a series of projects which 
I have already submitted to Congress for consideration. Of 
first interest to Americans, of course, is the oil problem, and 
in this connection I might say that articles 14 and 27 will 
not be abrogated. But I am sure that within a short time a 
commission will be -appointed to regulate the application of 
these articles. I do not intend to make any recommenda- 
tions to Congress regarding petroleum matters beyond urg- 
ing that the commission be established, and that all parties 
concerned be given fair and just treatment. I feel certain 
that this problem ultimately will be settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

The most significant results accomplished by the Mexican 
Government which retired last night undoubtedly was the 
pacification of the Republic, which is a sequence to the revo- 
lutionary movement of last summer. The institution of 
economical methods in public administration, which has re- 
sulted in the equalization of the national budget and an 
approach to financial stability, is another significant result. 

Problem of Labor 

One of Mexico's greatest problems at present is that of 
labor. I am positive that radicalism here is not so wide- 
spread that it constitutes a menace to the peace of Mexico. 
However, I do recognize that the workers have a right to 
fight for the betterment of their conditions, and my govern- 
ment will lend all possible aid to secure such betterment, if 
the workers act within the law and order. I recently sub- 
mitted a system of pensions and insurance policies for em- 
ployees who have grown old in service or who have become 
disabled as a result of their work. Certain wage increases 
are also proposed by the law. 

The constitution of 1917 delivers too much power to the 
chief executive without providing sufficient responsibilities, 
and it was the exercise of these almost tyrannical powers by 
Carranza that led to the revolution against him. The pro- 
posed law would make the President subject to trial if he 
in any way restrained the liberties of voters or attempted to 
prejudice elections, either federal or state; if he exerted 
pressure upon Congress or the Supreme Court to influence 
their action; if he attacked the sovereignty of any State; 
if he were a party to the formal administration of public 
funds or concluded treaties with foreign powers without the 
consent of Congress. The various members of the cabinet 
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would be made equally liable for not opposing the chief 
executive in such illegalities. 

I take the oath of office with the profound feeling that I 
have an immense task before me. I shall strive to admin- 
ister my office with due regard to justice for all abiding by 
the law and the constitution. With the co-operation of the 
country at large, I hope to see unbroken peace and the pros- 
perity of my country. 



IRELAND'S CASE AND LORD GREY'S 
WAY OUT 

Viscount Grey, writing to the London Westminster Ga- 
zette, had this to say to his countrymen : 

"The government of Ireland has been unable to punish or 
prevent the constant murder of those who serve it ; in parts 
of Ireland its authority has apparently ceased and been su- 
perseded by Sinn Fein courts, from which alone can any 
redress be obtained for ordinary crime or wrong-doing, and 
some, if not all, of the once Unionist minority in Nationalist 
Ireland, hopeless of protection from the British Government, 
is now advocating dominion home rule, or looking to an 
agreement with the Sinn Fein. 

"The British administration, in fact, is exhibiting the 
helplessness of an extremely feeble government, while in- 
curring all the odium of one that rules by force. Ireland 
is more discontented than ever, and there is no prospect of 
a settlement or improvement. 

"To this we have come after centuries of British rule, and 
it would be well for every one, whether he be a Home Ruler 
or a Unionist, to look for the cause with a fresh mind. 

"The permanent underlying cause of a failure so pro- 
nounced and persistent as that in Ireland is not to be found 
in the shortcomings of individual governments, not even in 
those of the present governments. Faulty as all govern- 
ments may be and as many British governments In Ireland 
certainly have been, the Irish question would have been 
solved before now but for one thing — the difference between 
Irishmen themselves — that is, between Ulster or part of 
Ulster and the rest of Ireland. Now, the lesson of past 
years is that this difference is inflamed, and not composed, 
by British proposals for the government of Ireland. 

"The present Home Rule bill now before Parliament is no 
exception. There is much to be said in the abstract for the 
lines on which it is drawn — they could easily be expanded 
into dominion home rule for a united Ireland. But appar- 
ently no one wants the bill, no one accepts it as a solution, 
and Irishmen will refuse to put it into operation. We must 
therefore look to some other policy for relief. 

"Nothing that is in the nature of a bargain between the 
British Government and one part of Ireland has any chance 
of success. If the Sinn Fein accept it, Ulster will denounce 
it. If Ulster accept it, the Sinn Fein will reject it. 

"The only prospect for future peace and good government 
in Ireland is that the Irish should draw up their own 
scheme. This is a point which Lord Hugh Cecil made very 
clearly a few weeks ago. But his proposal had, I think, a 
fatal defect — it stopped short of the one thing essential to 
make Irishmen agree upon their own problems. They will 
never do this except under pressure of a real sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

"This is what they have never yet had,, for it has always 
been understood that as long as Irishmen differed Great 
Britain would go on governing or proposing plans for the 
government of Ireland. As long as this is so the Irish Con- 
vention or Constituent Assembly will either differ and break 
up in internal discord or propose something different." 



would and should be available, and it could be enlarged to a 
total of 2,000,000 fighters by use of conscription. 

The method by which this is to be effected is set forth in 
a recent War Department statement: 

"In line with the policy of the War Department in organiz- 
ing the troops of each corps area, the reserve and national 
guard officers of the General Staff, on duty in the War De- 
partment, have been ordered to visit each corps area head- 
quarters and there to advise and confer with the corps area 
commanders and the State authorities with reference to the 
organization of the national guard divisions allocated to the 
various corps areas. 

"It has been deemed advisable by the War Department 
to begin the reorganization of the national guard immedi- 
ately, and a table of tentative allotments has been prepared 
showing the number of troops to be organized in each State, 
under section 62 of the National Defense Act, as amended, 
which requires a proportion of 200 men for each Senator 
and Representative in Congress, and a number to be de- 
termined by the President for each Territory and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; with a proportionate annual increase 
until 800 men per Senator and Representative has been 
reached, which minimum is required under the statute by 
June 30, 1924. If the provisions of this law are fulfilled, a 
total enlisted strength of approximately 427,000 men will 
be provided as the peace organization of the national guard 
component of the army. 

"It is realized by the War Department that the number of. 
national guard units allocated to the several corps areas 
may at first glance appear ambitious, but they provide only 
the tactical units required in the general scheme of defense 
to absorb the minimum strength directed in the National 
Defense Act to be reached by June 30, 1924. 

"The policy of the War Department will be to give every 
assistance possible to State authorities in the solution of the 
predicaments which may confront them during the reorgani- 
zation, and it is contemplated that corps area commanders 
will confer with State authorities with a view to recom- 
mending to the War Department changes in the tentative 
State allotments which may be considered desirable, and 
such changes as may be approved will be incorporated in the 
final allotments before their issuance, for the guidance of all 
concerned. 

"It is contemplated that troops required under the allot- 
ment which are armed with weapons not susceptible to use 
in State emergencies will be provided with infantry equip- 
ment and will be trained as infantry to a limited degree, in 
order that they may have a distinct value from the stand- 
point of State requirements. 

"After the allotment tables have been formally approved, 
the localization of units called for will be worked out by 
committees in the several States, of which a majority mem- 
bership will be made up of national guard and reserve 
officers." 



THE UNITED STATES MILITARY FORCES 

A regular army of approximately 300,000 men and a 
national guard affiliated with it that by 1924 will have a 
strength of more than 400,000 privates and officers is con- 
templated by the General Staff. This force, it is urged, 



THE COSTS OF MAKING AND KEEPING 
PEACE 

President Wilson submitted to the Senate and House, De- 
cember 8, a statement in detail showing the expenses in- 
curred by the commission of which he was head, that repre- 
sented the United States at the Peace Conference. The 
period covered was from December 1, 1918, to December 31, 
1919. The sum, he states, not only covers the cost of trans- 
portation to and from Paris and of residence there of the 
commission and its advisers, but also the expenses of the 
various delegations that were sent to Russia, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Armenia, and the Near East. The interesting 
fact is disclosed that Colonel House drew a salary of $1,000 
a month, and that the "confidential expenditures" of the 
President amounted to $17,534. The total cost of the enter- 
prise was $1,651,191. 



